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CORRESPONDENCE. 





EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Of the ancient fathers.—The truth of the Christian religion depends 
on the authenticity of the books that profess to give an account of it; for 
if these books be forgeries—or talsely ascribed to the pretended authors 
of them—or if no certainty exists who were the authors of them—or 
when they were written—or where—or in what language—if they were 
disputed, controverted, denie |, rejected, by a large part of the public at 
the first and earliest age of their appearance—if they bear internal, as 
well as external evidence of mistakes and contradictions, of omissions, 
fabrications and interpolations—if no care was taken to verify the evi- 
dence of their authenticity by the persons who first collected and sanc- 
tioned them as ,. -uine—if the persons who so selected and sanctioned 
them, convene vot for that purpose, but to serve the sectarian tenets 
of the theological party to which they belonged, and to promote their 
own secular and party interests, and to curry favor with a ruling mo- 
narch—then in all, or in any of these cases, satisfactory evidence of the 
truth and authenticity of these Christian books is wanting: no reasona- 
ble man at the present day ought to accept of them as genuine: no hon- 
est man ought to gain his livelihood by supporting them. 

But I aver, and I will prove if I live and have leisure, that the four 
gospels, as they are called, are in fact liable to all these objections. 

The historical authenticity of these books, depends on the testimony 
direct and indirect in their favor, of a class of writers usually known as 
the ancient fathers of the Christian church. It will, therefore, be pro- 
per to enquire who were these ancient fathers—what credit is due to them 
for skill and acumen in distinguishing forged histories from genuine 
ones—what credit is due to them for lionesty, veracity, and good faith, 
as well as good sense and intelligence; and whether it be safe to adopt 
the evidences of our religious belief from these writers, and trust our re- 
ligious journey through life, and our future expectation afterwards, to 
ignorant and incompetent guides. [t will be absolutely necessary, even 
at the expense of being tedious, to labour this point: if these were wise 
and honest men, possessing and exercising a sound judgment, and dis- 
criminating with caution between the true and false lights of the day—then 
will the Christian fabric be able to sustain itself on this most important ha- 
sis: butif these ancient fathers, were in point of learning, good sense, labo- 
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rious discrimination and honest proceeding utterly unfit to be trusted—it 
they perverted, misquoted, misapplied, defamed, defaced and destroyed 
the works of their adversaries, and even those of each other ; so general- 
ly and so strangely that common sense and common honesty stand 
equally aghast at their follies and their frauds (2 and 3 Jortin’s Re- 
marks on eccl. hist. p. 305)—if they were, as a class of writers, equally 
devoid of judgment and veracity, then is there no confidence to be placed 
in them: their authentications are worthless, and the gospels whose his- 
torical evidence rests entirely on these men, must be considered as void 
ot all credible foundation. In giving the account of these ancient fath- 
ers, | shall adduce no testimony but from Christian writers of the very 
highest standing in the Christian church for learning, honesty, and 
piety. 

Every thing I read, proves to me the truth of Bacon’s observation, 
maxime habenda pro suspectis, que pendent aliquo modo a religione. 
Nov. org. lib. 2, Aph. 29. 

The book of the very learned Dr. Conyers, Middleton, entitled a Free 
Enquiry into the miraculous powers attributed to the Christian church 
in the three first centuries, quarto, 1747, although a professor at Cam- 
bridge university, is not relished by the orthodox clergy ; and therefore I 
do not quote it; but the learning and research of this couclusive publica- 
tion is such, that to those who will get it on my recommendation, it will 
supercede all other testimonies to the folly and the falsehood of the an- 
cient fathers. It is indeed a very bold and decisive book. 

M. Daitue, a man whose piety, learning, judgment, and impartiality 
has never been impeached, wrote a treatise, de usu patrum, in judicandis 
controversiis, (the title by which it is usually cited, but it was written in 
French) in defence of the protestant cause against the papists. He lays 
down and fully establishes these points, and for the proofs at length, I 
refer to his well known treatise on the right use of the fathers, above men- 
tioned :— 

1. We have very little of the writings of the fathers of the three first 
centuries. 

2. The writings we have treat of matters very different from modern 
controversies. 

3. The writings ascribed to these fathers are not all genuine, but are 
in great part forged, either anciently or in latter times. 

4. The writings of the fathers, which are more truly ascribed to them, 
have been in many places corrupted; through time, ignorance, and 
fraud, both pious and malicious, both in ancient and modern times. 

5. They are hardtobe understood by reason of the language and idiom 
in which they are composed: by reason of the stile incumbered with 
figures, rhetorical flourishes, and logical subtleties: by reason of the terms 
employed being used in a sense that they will not now bear. 

6. When we meet with an opinion clearly delivered in the writings of 
any of the fathers, we must not from thence conclude it to be the opin- 
ion of the writer; for we find them saying things which they did not be- 
lieve themse!ves. Whether it be when they report the opinions of some 
other whom they do not name, as is frequent in their Commentaries ; or 
whether it be in disputing against an adversary, when they seruple not 
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to say one thing and believe another ; or whether it be when they con- 
ceal their own opinion (as in their Homilies) in compliance with a part 
of their readers. 

7. There are many instances of their opinions at one time, being at 
variance with their opinions at another. 

8. It is necessary also to enquire whether the opinion he maintained 
as necessary, or as probable; and in what degree. 

9. Whether it be delivered as the opinion of the writer, or of the church 
in his day. 

10. Whether of the church universal or of some particular church or 
churches. 

11. Whether by church, the writer means the collective body of Chris- 
tians, or of the clergy. 

In the second book he maintains these points :— 

1. That neither the testimony or the doctrines of the fathers, are in- 
fallible. 

2. The fathers are mutually witnesses against each other, that they 
are not to be believed absolutely on their own bare word. 

3. It appears by their writings, that it was never intended those writ- 
ings should govern us. 

4. They have erred in divers points both singly and collectively. 

5. They have contradicted each other in matters of great importance. 

In book 1, chapter 3, he observes, “neither ought we to wonder that 
those of honest, innocent, and primitive times, made use of those deceits, 
seeing that fora good end, they made no scruple to forge whole books.” 

In book 1, chapter 6, alleging that the fathers by way of economy or 
dispensation, often say one thing and mean another, he observes “ Ori- 
gen, Methodius, Eusebius, Apollinaris (says Jerom) have written largely 
against Celsus and Porphyry. Do but observe, says Jerom, their man- 
ner of arguing, and what slippery problems they used. They alleged 
against the Gentiles, not what they believed, but what they thought ne- 
cessary ; non quod sentiunt, sed quod necesse est dicunt. Jerom adds, 
I forbear mentioning the Latin writers, as Tertullian, Cyprian, Minu- 
tius, Victorinus, Lactantius, and Hilary, lest [should rather seem to ac- 
cuse others than defend myself.” 

Here is indeed, a sweeping accusation by one of the gang, particeps 
criminis: for I shall soon show that Jerom was not backward in imita- 
ting the example of his pious predecessors. Jerom goes on in continua- 
tion of the above passage, justifying his own practice by charging not 
only St. Paul, but Jesus Christ himself with the same. Hieron. in 
epist. ad Galat. Epist. 50 ad pammach. Ad Aug. Ep. 89. 

Daille was a man of singular eminence among the learned French 
protestants : he was born Jan. 1594. He died Ap. 1670. His book on 
the Use of the fathers, was published in 1628. It was translated in 165], 


by Thomas Smith of Cambridge: and into Latin by M. Mettayer of 


St. Quintin. I have the translation by Mr. T. Smith, from which I 
quote. 

M. Buonpe.t, another French protestant (in epist. ad C. Arnold, 
apud Ouvrages des Scavans, Ann. 1701) observes on the subject of creeds, 
‘the second century of Christianity, whether you consider the immode- 
rate impudence of impostors, or the deplorable credulity of believers, 
was a most miserable period, and exceeded al! others in pious*frauds 
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To the disgrace of Christianity, there was more aversion to lying, more 
simplicity in adhering to truth, and more fidelity among protane than 
among Christian authors.” 

Scarier (Scaligerana, art. Siloe) says of the Christians of those days, 
omnia qua putabant christianismo conducere, bibliis inseruere. Whatever 
they deemed conducive to the interests of Christianity, they inserted in 
their books ; and as he considers nothing relating to the church as cer- 
tain anterior to Pliny, so he says of the second century, adeo verbum dei 
ine fficax esse consuerunt, ut regnum Christi sine mendacio promovert posse 
difiderunt, ut qui utinam illi primi mentiri cepissent. So inefticacious 


did they deem the word of God, that they disirusted the success of 


Christ’s kingdom without the aid of lying, that 1 wish they had been the 
first to practice it. Epist. ad Casaub. 

Casauson himself says, (Exercit. 1 ad append. p. 54 a)Illud me vehe- 
mentir movit, quod oideam primis ecclesie temporibus quam plurimos ez- 
titisse, qui facinus palmarium judicabant calestem veritatem figmentis 
suis ire adjutum; quo facilius nova illa doctrina gentium. 1am much 
grieved to observe in the early ages of the church, that there were very 
many who deemed it praiseworthy to assist the divine word with their own 
fictious ; so that the new doctrine might find a readier admittance among 
the wise men of the gentiles. 

Bisnor Stiuuinerie:t, iv his Irenerch, page 296, says that antiquity 
is most defective where it is most useful, viz. in the times immediately 
after the apostles; for the fathers were deceived with pious frauds, but 
then it was when they made for the Christians, Origines sacre, page 29 

Bisnov Few (in preemiss. monit. confess. suppos. Cypriani, page 53) 
says tanta fuit primis seculis fingendi licentia, tam prona in credende 
facilitas, ut rerum gestarum fides exinde graviter labora verit: nec orbis 
tantum terrarum, sed et Dei ecclesia, de temporibus suis mysticis merito 
gueratur.” In the first ages of the church, so extensive was the license 
of forging, so credulous were the people in believing, that the evidence 
of transactions was grievously obscured: and not only did the public 
complain universally, but the church of God in particular lamented with 
great reason, these mystic times.”” Who does Bishop Feil call the 
church of God? Were not all these forgeries committed by Christians ? 
D dany heathen condescend to take the trouble off their hands? 

To the same purpose Dr. Wurrsy, in preefat. ad strict. patr. page 73. 

To the same purpose also Le Cie: c, Biblioth. Choise tom. iv, p. 315. 

“Tis well known,” says Dr. Benner (directions for studying the 39 
articles, page 66) ‘ that the apostles creed has received various additions 
to its original form. The Nicene creed was enlarged by the Constanti- 
nopolitan fathers ; and has also with respect to the filioque been interpo- 
lated by the Latin church. ”Tis probable that the Latin church hath in- 
terpolated the Athanasian creed too with respect to the filioque.” 

Bisuor Burnet hath shewn (on the articles. art. 8, page 106) that 
the Athanasian creed was a forgery of the eight century. 

SELDEN, in his notes on Fleta, chapter 5, n. 6, mentions the fraudulent 
introduction of a rescript of Constantine into the Theodosian code, after 
that rescript (On the power of Bishops) had been long repealed. 
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Cexsus (Orig. versus Celsum, lib. 2, page 77) says the Christians 
perpetually altering and correcting the gospels. ‘That the more ancient 
fathers of the second and third centuries cite perpetually as genuine, 
books that are now universally conceded to be forgeries, is acknowled- 
ged by Lardner, 2 Credib. pages 139, 353, 423, 131, 500, 505, 508, 
521. Dr. Con. Middleton, in his “ Free Enquiry,’ furnishes proof of 
the same, pages 33, 34. 

There is a singular passage in the Chronicon of the African Bishop 
Victor Muis, who flourished in the sixth ceutury, that coufirms the ac- 
cusation of Celsus. The Abbe Houteville, in his treatise on the Christian 
religio.: cites it, and endeavors to evade the force of it. Messala Con- 
sule, Anastasio Imperatore jubente, sancta evangelia, tangam ab ideotis 
evangelistis composita, reprehenduntur et emendantur. The emperor 
Anastasius in the consulship of Messala ordered the holy gospels to be 
revised and corrected, as having been compesed by men wanting in good 
sense. See also Mills Proleg. page 98 to the same purpose. 

Pezron, in his defence of his book L’Antiquite des 'Tems, page 224, 
acknowledges that among the ancient Christians, lying for God and re- 
ligion was deemed by many no crime at all, or a very pardonable ene, 
if not meritoricus. 

The learned Mr. Dopwe t, in his dissert. de paucit. martyr. inter 
Dissertationes, Cyprianicus, abstains from producing more proots of an- 
cient Christian forgeries, through his great veneration of the goodness 
and piety of several of the fathers ; who were too éasy of belief of matters 
of fact not sufficiently attested. 

In fact, the early * hristians, from the end of the first to the end of the 
third century, appear to have had among them a general propensity to 
lying, fraud, and forgery ; a propensity peculiar to the quarrelsome 
disputants in theology, and found in ne other class of writers. 

Dodwell. in his dissert. upon Lrengus, seems to hesitate upon our pre- 
sent gospels, ‘ We have at tuis day (savs he) certain most authen '¢ 
ecclesiastical writers of the times as Clemens Romanus, Barnabas, 
Hermas, Ignatius, and Polycar, who wrote in th: same order wherein 
I have named them, and after all the writers of the new testament. 
But in Hermas you will_not find one passage, or any mention of the 
new testament, nor in all the rest is any oue of the evangelists named, 
If sometimes they cite passages like those we read in our gospels, you 
will find them so changed, and for the most part so in erpolated that it 
cannot be known, whether they produced them out of ours, or some 
apocryphal gospels. Nay, they sometimes cite passage which mostcer- 
tainly are notin our present gospels.” 

All the writings ascrihed to these early fathers are far from being au- 
thentic, nor are the dates or times of their writings perfectly settled, 
They reach from an early date in the second century to about 120, ac- 
cording to orthodox computations In none of them is there any dis- 
tinct reference to the gospels now received, or to the authors of them ; 
which would have been next to impossible if those books had been 
then known. Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John never said they wrote any 
thing—none of the gospels ascribed to them were ever acknowledged 

by them—nor are the names of Matthew, Mark, Luke. or John ever men- 
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tioned or alluded to in that connexion before the days of lrenzeus, who 
died in the year 202 of our present era, and whose writings cannot date 
earlier than 180. Lardner thinks 17> rather too early. It is no wonder 
therefore that an honest and learned man like Dodwell, Christian as he 
was, should express himself doubtingly. 

In the controversy between Dr. Joseph Priestley and Bishop Horsley 
(then arch deacon of St. Albans,) the former, in letter 4, p, 45, of his let- 
ters to the arch deacon of St. Albans, 1734, has the following passage : * I 
gannot help taking some farther notice of what you say with respect to 
this charge of a wilful falsehood on Origen. Time was, you say, (page 
160) when the practice (of using unjustifiable means to serve a good end) 
was openly avowed, and Origen himself was among its defenders. This, 
Sir, as is usual with you, is much too strongly stated, and as you mention 
no authorities you might think to escape detection. I believe indeed 
you went no farther than Mosheim for it. Jerom, in his Epist. to Pemma- 
chius Oper. vol. 1, page 496, says, that Origen adopted the Platonic 
doctrine of the subserviency of truth to utility, as with respect to decei- 
ving enemies, &c. as. Mr. Hume, and other speculative moralists have 
done, considering the foundation of all social virtue to be the public 
good. But, sir, it by no means follows from this, that such persons will 
ever indulge themselves in any greater violations of truth than those who 
hold other speculative opinions concerning the foundation of morals. 
Jerom was far from saying as you do, that he reduced his theory to prac- 
tice. He mentions no instance whatever of his having recourse to it, 
and is far indeed from visdicating you in asserting, page 160, the art 
which he recommended he scrupled not to employ ; and that to silence an 
adversary he had recourse to the wilful and deliberate allegation of a 
notorious falsehood.” 

I regret that Priestley, who was an honest man as far as his religious 
prejudices would permit him, should be so biased by them, as to defend 
Origen and Jerom, as he does, in this abominable practice. What! be- 
cause custom well understood, permits me to say at the bottom of my 
letter to a correspondent, I am sir, your most obedient servant, does this 
authorize me to lie and deceive the public in the discussion of a public 
question? N» doubt, all morality is founded on public utility; and 
therefore it is, that treth is the first of moral obligations. No truth is 
infringed by the common conclusion to a letter: no truth that the public 
ought to insist on, is infringed when a madman with a drawn sword, is 
rendered harmless without injury to any one: no truth is infringed when 
an enemy is deceived in war: why? because by pubiic and universal 
consent, truth au pied de leitre, is not expected in these cases: they are 
cases allowed as exceptions. But do these exceptions annihilate the 


general rule? This is a passage which ! regret to see from the pen of 


that good man; and which is to be ascribed to his Christian prejudices 


on 

Bia Dr. Priestley know nothing of the practice of lying as a branch 
of economy and dispensation by Origen? Did he ever read through that 
epistle to Pammachius which he cites? If he did, he would have found 
in that very epistle justification enough for Dr. Horsley. Did Dr. Priest- 
ley never read the chapter in Eusebius, how it may be lawful and fitting 
to use falsehood as a medicine, and for the henefit of those wha want to 
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be deceived? to whichI have already referred the editor of the Corres- 
pondent, with page and edition, more than once; and which may be 
found referred to in Gibbon’s Vindication of his 15th and 6th chapters, 
page 130. Dr. Priestley ought to have known this before he cast such 
an imputation on Horsley, who, if he borrowed from Mosheim, borrowed 
from an author whose accuracy and impartiality is as firmly estabished 
as that of any writer in the whole 1 range of literature. 

Bui the most astouishing thing of ali is, that }'r. Priestly had himself 


“made the same assertion respecting the au-ient oe te aud respecting 


Origen himself, as Bishop Horsle ‘y has made; aid that too, on the au- 
thority of Moshein, iv the year 1777 and again iu Lied, as the following 
passage will testify. Dusquisitions relai g to matter and spirit, second 
edition, vol. 1, page 393, note. The first edition was in 1777: the se- 
coud 1782. ‘Another vice (says Dr. Priestley) of most pernicious con- 
sequence, the Christians of the second and third centuries, seem to have 
derived from the maxims of the philosophers,* but because it does not 
relate to-the subject of this work, except so far as it shews in general 
the hurtful connexion of Christianity and philosophy, (!) | shallinsert it 
inanote. It is the lawfulness of lying to promote a good cause. 

Timeeus Locris, the master of Pythagoras, says that as we use poisons 
to cure men’s bodies, if wholesome remedies will not do, so we restrain 
men’s minds by falsehoods if they will not be led with truth. Mosheim’s 
Dissertations, page 195. Plato gave into the same vice (page 156) and 
in his book, de republica, he says the chiefs of a city may deceive the rest 
for their good, but that others ought to abstain frcm lying. (page 199) 
On this account, when Christianity prevailed, the Platonic philosophers 
endeavored by feigned accounts of Pythagoras, and other early philoso- 
phers to eclipse Christianity, setting up their characters and actions ag 
if they had been superior to Christ. Hence the writings ascribed to 
Hermes and Zoroaster, and hence some think those of Sanconiatho to 
discredit those of Moses, p. 199. 

** But the greatest misfortune was, that those Christians who embraced 
the Platonic principles in other respects, received this also, and thought 
itinnocent and commendable to lie for the sake of truth: hence came 
so many forged gospels and other writings of a similar nature, which 
did not appear till after the era of the incorporation of philosophy with 
Christianity ; (ibid page 200) OrtcEN, in particular, avowed this princi- 
ple, (page 203) and also Chrysostom, (page 205.)” 

When theological studies and doctrines can thus pervert the under- 
standing of so able a man, and the disposition of so good a man as 
Priestley, it is nothing in their favor. That Priestley the philosopher 
should abuse the alliance between Christianity and philosophy—that he 
should sneer at Hlors!ey for accusing Origen on the evidence adduced 
by Moshvim, after having himself abused Origen on the very same ac- 
count and onthe very same evidence, is not a little strange. As to his 
charging the gnostic or platonizing Christians with the current forgeries 





* Have I not furnished you with superabundant proof that they might easier have 
derived it from the inculcations and practices of the old and the new testament! Is 
not St. Paul authority sufficient ? 
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of the day, there is nothing strange in that. Politicians are divided into 
two great classes, the ins and the outs ; theologians are also divided into two 
similar classes, the orthodox and the heterodox. Orthodoxy, said Bishop 
Warburton to Lord Sandwich in a debate on the corporation and test 
acts—orthodoxy, my lord, ismy doxy ; heteredoxy is another man’s doxy. 

The Platonizing orthodox Christians, ‘he embryo ‘| rinitarians of the 
second, who grew up during the third aud fourth centuries, were Dr. 
Pr iestley’ s heretics; they were gnostic, philosophic Idolaters, to him. He. 
with his Eb.onites, Nazarene 8; and Alogi, were heretics and * het “odex to 
them. Priestley lays ail the rgeries to charge of the ort di «3 they 
declare all the forgeries kt. wn, were the ‘orger es of the hy tics: the 
real trut!: is, they were the forgeries of the ¢ ristignnes they began at 
the close of the first century, and have continued from that time to the 
episcopal forgery in the Lambeth books, preserving the succession of 
bishops, the interpolation relating to the power of the church to decide 
on matters of faith in the thirty-nine articles detected by Collins, the 
miracles at Holywell, and the prayers of prince Hohenloe. 

I shall close this general charge with the opinions of Moser on each 
ef the principal fathers in succesion. Mosheim is a writer to whom 
all sects and all parties in modern times appeal with perfect confidence 
in hislearning and honesty. No more honorable testimony can be af- 
forded of this, than that such inveterate opponents as Priestley and 
Horsley, should deem it sufficient to appeal to Mosheim without stating 
their original authorities. 

Mosner, in his treatise De rebus Christianis ante Constantinum mag- 
mum, at the close of his account of fermas, at the end of the first centu- 
ry, observes in a note as follows :—(see Vidals translation, vol. 1, page 
285, note o. ) 

* Several things, which I cannot well enter into in this place, conspire 
to impress me with the opinion that Fermas could never have been so 
far the dupe ofa heated imagination as to faney that he saw and heard 
things which in reality had no existence, hut that he knowingly and 
wilfully was guilty of a cheat, and invented those divine conversations 
and visions which he asserts himself to have enjoved, with a view to ob- 
tain a more ready reception for certain precepts and admonitions which 
he conceived would prove salutary to the Roman church. At the time 
when he wrote, itwas an established maxim mith many of the Christians, 


that it was pardonable in an advocate for religion to avail himself of 


fraud and deception, if it were likely they might conduce toward the at- 
tainment of any considerable good. Cf the host of silly books and stories 
to which this erroneous notion gave rise, from the second to the fifteenth 
century, no one acquainted with Christian history can be ignorant. The 
teachers of the Romish church thems: Ives, appear to have considered 
Hermas as having written his work on this prineiple, and net to have al- 
together disapproved it. For as we have seen above, they permitted his 
book to be circulated and perused, with a view to private edification, but 
would not allow it to be read publicly in the assemblies of the church. 

(This observation relates to the governors of the Romish church in the 
second century: see note n.) From their refusal of the latter, it may 
fairly be inferred, that they did not regard the visions of Hermas, or the 
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precepts and advice of the angel, with whom he pretended to have con- 
versed, in the light of divine communications; but their acquiescing in 
the former, very plainly shews that the kind of fiction to which this au- 
thor had recourse, appeared to them such as was unwarrantable ; and 
that they did not think it unjustifiable to practice imposition on the mul- 
titude in the way of instructio:; or to invent pious stories for the sake 
of commanding their attention. Had they believed Hermas to have 
written under the influence of divine communication, they would not 


have dared-to deny ‘is work a place among the sacred writings, and 


pronounce it unfit tabe read in’ public. On the other hand. had they 
felt indignant at the cheat practised by him, or disapproved of the guile to 
which he had recourse, unquestionably they would never have recom- 
mended the perusal of his work to Christians in private, as useful to 
confirm their piety.” I wonder archbishop Wake never thought of this. 
How well does all this reasoning of Mosheim apply to his translation of 
the apostolic faters! Mosheim, speaking of the forged writings attribu- 
ted to Hermes Trismegistus, says “‘ many other deceptions of this sort, 

to which custom has most improperly given the name of pious frauds, 
are known to have been practised in the second and third centuries: the 
authors of them were probably actuated by no ill intention, but nothing 
can be said in their favor, for their conduct in this respect was certainly 
unwarrantable and unwise. Although the greater part of those who 
were concerned in these forgeries on the public, belonged no doubt to 
some heretical sect or other, and particularly to that class that denomi- 
ted itself Gnostic, | cannot take upon me to acquit even the most strictly 
orthodox of all participation in this species of criminality. For it appears 
from evidence beyond all exception, that a pernicious maxim, current in 
the schools of the Egyptians, Platonists, Pythagoreans and Jews, be- 
came early recognised by the Christians, and soon found among them 
numerous patrons, namely that they who made it their business to de- 
ceive with a view of promoting the cause of truth, were deserving rather 
of commendation than censure. See what I have collected with regard 
to this in my dissertation, De turbata per recentiores platonicos Ecclesia.” 

In vol. 1, page 135 of Vidal's translation, Mosheim says, “ according to 
ancient report, quoted by Eusebius from Apollinaris, a writer in the se- 
eond century, our Saviour ordered his disciples to stay at Jerusalem 
for twelve years after his parting from them. Euseb. Hist, Eccl. lib. 5, 
eh. 18. Clem. Alex. expredicatione peti Strom. lib. 6, chapter 5, page 
762.” Considering the great antiquity of this account, (Mosheim should 
have added, if Eusebius can be relied on) ‘it may not be altogether un- 
deserving of credit ; but at the same time, we cannot help regarding it 
with some suspicion, since it is certain that even in the earliest ages of 
Christianity, it was no uncommon thing for men to fili up the chasms of 
genuine history with fictitious conceits, the mere suggestions of their 
own imaginations.” 

Dr. Cuarman, in his miscellaneous tracts, page 191, 207, says, *‘ the 
learned Mosheim, also a foreign divine, and zealous advocate for Chris- 
tianity, who by his writings has deserved the esteem of all good and learn- 
ed men, intimates his fears that those who search with any degree of 
attention into the writings and most holy doctors of the fourth century. 
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will find them all without exception disposed to deceive and lie wheu- 
ever the interest of religion requires it.” See also Middleton’s Free En- 
quiry, 161. 

If these things be so, what reliance can be placed on the Christian 
authors of the three first centuries after Christ? There is absolutely no 
evidence whatever for the books of the new testament called the gospels, 
but these very men. That these books existed substantially, is known 
only as a possible or probable conclusion from scattered passages in the 
writings of these fathers of the church, which are so similar in many in- 
stances to passages in our modern new testament, that Christians have 
concluded they belonged to that book. But as books now acknowledged 
by all to be forgeries, are quoted by these ancient fathers as genuine, 
there is no knowing from what or whose writings the quotations in ques- 
tion are taken ; especially as Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, are cited 
by name by no author whatever anterior to lreneeus, who wrote about 
180, and died 202 of our era. 

It is of great importance however, to go through with these fathers, 
one by one, and to ascertain the character of each of them. The ques- 
tion of Christianity rests absolutely on this enquiry; for if the only men 
who have burne testimony to the authenticity of these gospels are men 
who arein no case worthy of credit—some being deficient in common 
sense, mere drivellers—almost all of them in common honesty as wri- 
ters—if none of them have taken, and few of them were capable of tak- 
ing due pains to ascertain whether the writings called the gospels were 
genuine or not---if it be known, to a certainty even at this day, that these 
writings underwent additions, interpolations, curtailments, and forgeries 
of all kinds, to serve the peculiar views and promote the peculiar doc- 
trines of the very men on whom alone the evidence of their authenticity 
depends—what reasonable man can put faith in these gospels, or acknow- 
ledge them as honest guides for his belief, either as to matter of fact or 
matter of doctrine ? 

I hope, therefore, you, Mr. Editor, and your readers, who really desire 
to get to the bottom of this question, will bear with me, while I go thro’ 
the Catalogue raisonnee of the men who are called the ancient fathers of 
the Christian church: those burning and shining lights so necessary to 
illuminate the cloudy understandings of the many sected followers of 
Christ: of whose existence, sayings, and doings, we know nothing but 
from these Christian fathers. Puro Veritas, 











SATURDAY, JUNE 20, 1829. 


RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS. 

It has been lately stated in an English magazine that there have been 
published no less than 3347 books on the subject o/ the Roman catholic 
religion—relating to its history, controversies, doctrines, and discipline. 
When we reflect that these publications relate to one only of the three 
hundred sects into which Christianity is*divided, and that the remainder 
have been sending forth volumes innumerable ever since the era of the 
**Reformation”—we may form some idea of the enormous waste of 
mental and physical labour arising from the thing called Religion. 
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Deluded fanatics and calculating knaves consume their time in the 
study and promulgation of an incomprehensible theology, and ever and 
anon inflict on their followers a huge and unreadable book. In this are 
repeated for the nine-hundred and ninety-vinth time the conflicting doc- 
trines of the Christian faith, and the ten thousand different shapes into 
which they are capable of being twisted. It is true, the authors do not 
absolutely require that so much dull matter should be read—but purchas- 
ed it must be by all of their sect who would be deemed children of right- 
eousness and seekers after the lord’s kingdom. The evil seems to in- 
crease, instead of diminishing. Every petty parson now conceives it 
necessary that he should i!!luminate the world with his farthing rushlight, 
and confer immortal celebrity on the humble village wherein he is domi- 
ciliated: Or, if the honest man should have sense enough to remain in 
appropriate obscurity while he lives, he probably leaves behind him a 
bulky collection of manuscript “sermons,” to be published by his saga- 
cious executor or disconsolate widow. 

In this way are useless books multiplied indefinitely, until true know- 
ledge is almost buried under the accumulating pressure. The funds that 
should be devoted to the purchase of instructive and agreeable works, are 
diverted from their proper channel; and many a rising family have cause 
to mourn the narrow-mindedness of their bigoted parents—The same 
amount of money requisite to purchase the six volumes of Scotts or 
Henry’s Commentary would suffice to furnish the shelves of a juvenile 
library with many useful works—not such as those just mentioned, filled 
with useless speculations on subjects not to be understood, and disgraced 
by an equal ignorance of good sense and good grammar. 

The same hypocritical cant, on the mercy and benevolence of a God 
who is represented as intending to torture the majority of mankind in 
some future state—the same tiresome and degrading doctrines of men’s 
depravity and unpardonable guilt—form the never-ending themes of 
these ponderous books. The unblusbing falsity, the dogmatical asser- 
tion, the assumed fact and the illogical conclusion, are practised so often 
by these godly writers, that ene scarcely knows whetaer to look on them 
with calm contempt, or to censure their knavery with indignant execra- 
tion. ‘They might indeed be passed over with silent scorn, as the hired 
advocates of a visionary system, were it not that their influence is as ex- 
tensive as it is mischievous. Even in this land of comparative freedom, 
the potency of their sway is an incubus that presses heavily on the genius 
of liberty, and stifles the exercise of mental independence. Yes! even 
in this proud republic, where man calls himself free, and exercises to its 
fullest extent the right of political sovereignty, he stands checked by a 
presumptuous priesthood, and yields himself a passive instrument of 
their domineering ambition. He contributes, from the toilsome fruits of 
his industry, to furnish the aggregrate of their luxurious abundance—he 
upholds their hurtful influence in the community, and permits them to 
introduce their distracting phantasies into the bosom of his family. He 
buys their silly books, and though he may be guiltless of reading them, 
yet his patronage supports and perpetuates their multiplication. He 
boasts ofa free press, and yet neglects to uphold it in its freedom ; look- 
ing on with indifference when free inquiry is supported ; or, what is still 
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worse, encouraging by his approbation the efforts of bigots to overthrow 
every public journal that dares to utter truth. ; 

In addition to the ever-recurring publication of these formidable octa- 
vos and duod.-cimos, there is an overwhelming stream of periodical bigo- 
try issuing from the press weekly, mouthly, and quarterly. ‘Ts acts innu- 
merable, filled with farcical stories of hopeful conversions, inundat: the 
country, and are thrust with religious inpertinence inte the door of every 
citizen. And as ifallthis were not enough to produce nausea, our news- 


papers and literary publications must occasionally administer a dose of 


two or three columns of the same disgusting cant. 

It is a melancholy fact, that nearly every periodical publication in our 
country is controlled, directly or indirectly, by the priesthood—from the 
three quarterly reviews, down to the humblest weekly newspaper in the 
interior ; and their ghostly controllers contrive in a considerable degree 
to render them instrumental in misleading the community. To this re- 
mark there are undoubtedly some honorable exceptions. Several jour- 
nals are the avowed opponants of the entire system of slavish belief, and 
others there are which venture as far as they safely may, to question its 
claims. But the majority is on the other side. 

An instance of the succumbing disposition to which I have alluded, 
may be found in the “Southern Review.’”-—From the location of this 
journal, we might have expected some indications of independence in 
theological matters—at least that it would refrain from noticing them. 
But the last number contains a grave and approbatory review of Profes- 
sor Stuart’s Commentary on the Hebrews.—It seems that that learned 
pundit has been engaged in the very useful employment of writing two 
thick volumes on the subject of Paul’s ‘* Epistle to the Hebrews,” as it is 
termed-—-though, from the professor’s own showing, no one knows who 
wrote it, or to whom it was addressed, or in what language it was origi- 
nally written. It is with a view to the clearing up of these perplexing 
doubts, that the work in question was got up; and the author endeavors 
to show that the Epistle (though, by the way, there is some doubt that it 
is an ‘* Epistle”) was really written by Paul, and addressed to the He- 
brews. In prosecuting this inquiry, he is brought i in collision with the 
German critics, who maintain the opposite of the proposition. Now, 
through all the tediousness of so purile a discussion, the servile review- 
er follows Professor Stuart, with as much apparent seriousness and gra- 
vity as if the welfare of a nation depended on the controversy. 

The article in question was probably written by a clergyman, who 
secks, in this way, to render even such jouruals os our Reviews the ve- 
hicles of sectarian dogmas. It must be distasteful to a large number of 
subscribers ; for, much as the reading public is accustomed to meet with 
such matter elsewhere, it certainly did not expect to find it in the pages 
of the Southern Review. But I suppose the editor was afraid to refuse 
the article; and if so, the fact exhibits in a striking manner the potency 
of the clerical influence. 

If an accurate estimate could be furnished of the expenditure of time 
and money in writing, printing, and reading theological books, the ag- 
gregate would doubtless astonish the people who pay for these things. 
But, great as is the evil in this respect, it is immeasurably surpassed by 
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the deleterious effects arising from the perusal of this most contemptible 
trash. its unintermitted repetition tends to confuse man’s natural per- 
ception of right and wrong, and his free spirit is cowed and broken down 
by its ferocious threatenings. How many have been driven to insanity, by 
pondering on the gloomy prospects of endless wo !—how many have sought 
in suicide a relief from the mental misery occasioned by these terrific 
dogmas! 

More than half the pieasures of our existence are denounced as crimi- 
nal by these pharisaical writers ; and the cup of life, already drugged with 
many a bitter ingredient, is rendered still more unpalatable by the infusion 
of religious gall. They would make the world a dreary prison-house— 
only to be opened for our egress to another, many degrees worse ; and, 
not content with poisoning the sources of happiness here, they would 
increase and perpetuate our sufferings in another state of existence. Yet 
this is called a merciful and benevolent religion ! and the ridiculous falsity 
is repeated so often, that its absurdity is overlooked by the many, and can 
scarcely be impressed on the public mind by the few who are engaged in 
the task of exposing it. 





To subscribers.— Our books present such a heavy list of arrears, that 
unless our subscribers, who are defaulters, are more prompt in their pay- 
ments, we shall be compelled to discontinue sending t!em our paper after 
the close of the present volume. When they are informed that our re- 
ceipts (even although every cent were collected) amount to little more 
than meet the expenditure, it is hoped they will perceive the reasonable- 
ness of continuing to comply with the original terms of publication. 
Agents are respectfully requested to attend to this notice ; and in all cases 
we should prefer remittances to be made directly to ourselves through 
the post-office. 





Caution.—As we are in possession of numerous facts, which justify 
the belief, that secret attempts have been made, for some time past, and 
are now making, to injure our establishment, we consider it necessary to 
put our subscribers on their guard against insidious and malignant repre- 
sentations, by persons pretending to be friendly to the advancement of 
liberal principles, but whose real object is to break down the Corresvon- 
dent. We rely on the good feelings of those who have hitherto approba- 
ted our labors, to aid us in the present instance, in our endeavours to 
counteract these machinations, by giving us such timeous notice of the 
proceedings of their authors as muy lead to their detection and exposure. 





The Right of Free Discussion.—On this vital subject we have received a 
MS. from the pen of one of the ablest philosophical writers in this country, 
which we intend putting to press immediately. It will extend to about 50 
pages 12mo., and be sold at 25 cents. Those taking quantities for dis- 
tribution, for which it is well adapted, will be allowed a liberal discount. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





A Dialogue between M. Jurieu and a Burgomaster of Rotterdam. 
Continued from page 336. 

Jurieu. Methinks you make an ill compliment to truth, by representing 
it as so much obligated, for its strength and enlargement, to the toleration 
of error. 

Burgomaster. The fact is universally true; but you take but one half 
of my reasoning. I contend for universal toleration of all opinions, true 
and false; and then | am sure that truth will prevail over falsehood, nay, 
derive new advantages from it; since perpetual debate and inquiries will 
as certainly promote and illustrate truth, as weaken and expose error. 

Jur. But do you not see, Sir, how artful and designing men dress up 
falsehood every day with all the appearances of truth, and so deceive man- 
kind ? 

Burg. I see it plainly enough; and I see other men every day strip- 
ping it of its borrowed ornaments, aud resorting them to the right owner, 
and exposing the craft and designs of those cha pions of delusions. 

Jur. But still they do great mischief; and therefore were it not much 
better that truth alone should be encouraged and established, and error 
crushed and restrained ? 

Burg. Would we not be happy, Mr. Jurieu, if we were not subject to 
sickness and folly, and could establish eternal..wisdom, and eternal 
health, by a law ? 

Jur. Yes, if it were possible; but we can restrain error. 

Burg. How! can you restrain the thoughts ? 

Jur. By your hope we can restrain them from going abroad. 

Burg. ‘Then we alone do it. And thus too we can prevent sickness, 
by putting men to death when they are well! or cure them, by killing 
them when they are ill. Norcan we extirpate error from amongst men, 
but by extirpating men. Shew me the man that is free from error, when 
neither the prophets nor apostles were free from it; wher priests and 
teachers, of all kinds, are generally, of all men, the most subject to it, 
and the greatest and warmest promoters of it; and when so able a di- 
vine as Mr. Jurieu has beenso egregiously mistaken and disappointed in 
his prophecies taken from the revelations. 

Jur. There are reasons in the councils of God why these prophecies 
have not been fulfilled. 

Burg. That is, however, a confession that you were not in his coun- 
cils; and shews that men may be strongly persuaded that they are in his 
councils when they are not; and is a good reason for distrusting such as 
pretend to it. 

Jur. The wickedness of men, as well as their repentance, may prevent 
the accomplishment of prophecy. 

Burg. That was the poor excuse which St. Barnard made for him- 
self, when by his enthusiastic’ declamations, and positive prophecies, 
he had sent an army of Christians on a fool’s errand, to be knocked on 
= head by the Saracens. Every prophecy not fulfilled is false pro- 
phecy. 
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Jur. 1 thought that I was not mistaken in what | foretold from the 
revelations; and my mistake was not voluntary, nor is it heterodox or 
heretical. 

Burg. So will every man say of his opinion and mistakes, and there- 
fore all men ought to be indulged in them; though, if ever any man’s 
opinions and errors deserved severe animadversion, yours do, since those 
who believed your predictions (as enthusiasm is infinitely credulous) 
might have been burried and misled by them into insurrections, invasions, 
and civil wars. Itis well for you that your own severe maxims were not 
turned upon you, and that you enjoy the sielter and the connivance of 
this free State, which yet by these maxims would utterly destroy you. 
You know what a just and severe storm you have raised against you and 
your party in France, and what advantages you have given the catholics 
to treat you as an impostor, and an inc-ndiary. I wonder that this has 
not humbled you, and taught you some of that moderation towards others, 
which is so necessary to yourself. You have severely felt the heavy ef- 
fects of heat, and vehemence, and positiveness ; and yet have not learned 
more mildness and charity, nor to trust to reason alone in disputing, 
though all Europe has seen how far you are from infallibility. 

Jur. I have not been guilty of atheism, nor of heresy ; and I never set 


up for infallibility. 


To be continued. 





Queries for the consideration of those who feel inclined to use their re- 
flecting faculties. 

1. Have we not the clearest demonstration, that all the religious sys- 
tems in the world, are a mixture of truth and fables, in which the absur- 
dities are the most conspicious 2 

2. Have we not the clearest demonstration, that each nation considers 
its own system an exception from the general rule? 

3. Do they not all proceed upon the assumption that the actions and 
opinions which are useless and often injurious to men are most accepta- 
ble to deity ? 

4. Does not this assumption proceed from another assumption, that 
the power that governs the universe is subject to the variable feelings 
which are peculiar to the animal kingdom ? 

5.’ Does this not proceed from another assumption that the infinite eter- 
nal and unchangeable power, ' ** whose agency directs the atom and con- 
trols the aggregate of matter,” and which constitutes the property of mo- 
tion in matter, is animated and intelligent ¢ 

6. Does this not proceed from another assumption, “ that the present 
property of motion, which exists in matter, and which is now known to 
belong to it, was a posterior communication, and did not originally belong 
to it ? 

7. Does not this proceed upon another assumption, “ that matter in 
mass had a beginning ?” 

8. Is there any demonstrable evidence that matter in mass ever had a 
heginning? 
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9. Have we any demonstrable evidence that the propery of motion 
was not co-existent with matter ? 

10. Have we any demonstrable evidence that the property of motion 
is animated and intelligent ? 

11. Is there any wisdom in rational beings putting themselves to 
inconvenience upon account of speculative opinions, founded on theories, 
for the truth of which, there is not one particle of demonstrable evi- 
dence ? 





Christian theory.—The Christian theory is little else than the idola- 
try of the ancient mythologists, accommodated to the purposes of power 
and reverence ; and it yet remains to reason and philosophy to abolish 
the amphibious fraud. 











Free Press Association.—During the continuance of the warm weath- 
er, there will be no lecture in the course of the day; but the debates will 
be continued every Sunday Evening in the Bowery Long Room, opposite 
the Theatre, at 8 o’clock.—T he debate on the following question, which 
has already undergone considerable discussion, will be resumed to-mor- 
row evening—viz. 

Whether is the contemplation of the book of .Nature, or the study of 
the Scriptures, best calculated to give exalted ideas of the Deity? 
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The friends of liberal principles throughout the United States, are respectfully re- 
quested to accept of the agency of the Correspondent. Four volumes are now com- 
pleted, and sets can be had from the commencement. 





The CORRESPONDENT is published every Saturday, at No. 76 Maiden-lane, 
New-York; and by Mr. John Turner, No. 140 1-2 Market-street, Philadelphia, at 
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